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which only appears to be an intuitus because in its fleetness it dispenses with all record by words or symbols : yet, where there are data or premisses, it is hardly possible to conceive that they are not used in reaching the qucesitum ; and z/"they are used, it is through their mediation, and not immediately^ that the truth is gained; just as Newton, in virtue of his swift flight over a long train of mathematical reasoning, seemed to seize without transition the solution of problems which to others cost days and weeks of labour.
Though both the second and the third kinds of knowledge contemplate real universals, or the common properties of all things, or the attributes of God (which are but different expressions for the same thing), the second contemplates them only in their separation, one by one, and follows them down into the essence of particular things: but as no particular thing is made up of either attribute alone, the constitution of its essence is thus only partially seen, though of its modal relation to the attribute the idea is clear and adequate. The third species of knowledge, on the other hand, contemplates res singulares, sees the attributes united in the nature of each, and seizes the whole individual essence which they constitute: the former reads them as two eternals, each in mo genere; the latter perceives them as making up one concrete eternal. It must be admitted that, after every attempt to penetrate the darkness of Spinoza's intuitive knowledge, it remains very obscure. And, although it is one of the most persistent features of his philosophy, appearing in his first treatise ( and reappearing, in his last fragment, indications are not wanting that he was himself conscious of its defective light. From the supreme place which he assigns to it, ^both in the intellectual and1 the affectional excellence of man, we naturally expect to find it invested with some large functions in his mental history. Yet in one of his last pages Spinoza confesses 4 that, thus far, the truths which he can assign to this kind of apprehension have been extremely few (ferpauca fueruntf'.' 1 De Intell. Emend. Vol. I. p. 9.